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Widely regarded as Bengal’s earliest and boldest feminist writer, Rokeya , 
Sakhawat Hossain (1880-1932) was a woman of many talents. She was a 
pioneering and creative educationist. The school she founded in Kolkata, 
the Sakhawat Memorial School for Girls, still thrives. She was also a social 
activist, who organized middle-class women in undertaking slum 
development and training poor women in income-generating activities. 
Her best-known publications are Sultana’s Dream (1905), Padmarag (1924), 
and Abarodhbasini (1931). She is an iconic figure in South Asia, especially 
among Bengalis in Bangladesh and India. 


Educated at Jadavpur, Oxford, and Cambridge universities, Barnita Bagchi 
is an interdisciplinary feminist academic, currently with the Human Sciences 
division of the Institute of Development Studies, Kolkata. Her publications 
include the book Pliable Pupils and Sufficient Self-Directors: Narratives of Female 
Education by Five British Women Writers, 1778-1814 (2004) and the co-edited 
volume Webs of History (2005). Among the Bengali writers she has translated 
are Jyotirmoyee Devi and Selina Hossain. 
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Rokeya Sakhawat Hossain is a name familiar to many South Asians 


today. For most people, however, she is a crusader on a pedestal, 


revered from afar as a pioneering Bengali Muslim feminist and 


educationist . This volume presents two of her imaginative and ambitious 


narratives: Sultana’s Dream (1905) and Padmarag (1924). Of these, 
Sultana’s Dream, a short work, originally written in English, is the 
best-known piece of writing in Rokeya’s considerable literary oeuvre. 
Padmarag, on the other hand, is the first translation into English of a 
related work in Bengali. Together, these feminist utopian narratives 
illustrate Rokeya’s brand of feminism, her creativity, the focus of her 
intellectual musings, the challenges she dared to take up and the 
down-to-earth attitude she adopted while carrying out her welfare- 
and-development-oriented work, They also offer us insights into an 
individual whose sensitivity, humanity, humour, creativity and 


pragmatism illuminate every word she writes. 


Rokeya’s Life: From Raku to Mrs R.S. Hossain to Begum 
Rokeya 

Born in 1880 into a zamindari family in Pairaband, Rangpur district, 
that lies in present-day Bangladesh, Rokeya or Raku, as she was known 
to her intimates, had an orthodox father, but loving, supportive siblings. 
She remembered two of them with immense gratitude: an elder 
brother, Ibrahim Saber (to whom Padmarag is dedicated), and an elder 
sister, Karimunnessa (to whom she dedicated the 1908 book version 


of Sultana’s Dream). In an era when women’s education was frowned 
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upon, they secretly taught her to read and write English and Bengali. 
Never having been given the opportunity of going to school, Rokeya’s 
auto-didacticism lent her character, from her childhood days, a spark 
of independence. 

It was Ibrahim Saber who arranged Rokeya’s marriage, when she 
was sixteen, to Khan Bahadur Syed Sakhawat Hossain. Nearly forty 
years old at the time of their marriage, Sakhawat Hossain was a deputy 
magistrate in Bhagalpur, Bihar, This would be Rokeya’s home after her 
wedding, Although she would be widowed thirteen years later, the 
marriage was a happy one, with Hossain becoming an enthusiastic 
spokesman for his wife’s writing and interest in education. So much 
so that he would bequeath her Rs 10,000 for setting up a school for 
girls after his death, 

It was during her husband’s lifetime that Rokeya’s literary output, 
published in the Indian periodicals of the time, brought her into the 
limelight as a daring writer: Mrs R.S. Hossain. In fact, during her 
lifetime, she was never known as Begum Rokeya, a title bestowed on 
her posthumously after she had attained near-canonical status, Sultana’s 





Dream appeared in 1905 in the Indian Ladies’ Magazine, published Lin 


Madras and co-edited by Sarojini Naidu, while several of her essays, 
compiled later in Motichur, volumes 1 and 2 (1908 and 1921 
respectively), were published in periodicals like Nabanoor, Mahila and 
Nabaprabha, 

Even within Rokeya’s relatively happy marriage, there were 
moments of sorrow, Referring to the death of her beloved niece and 
adopted daughter, Nuri, Rokeya wrote ina letter dated 30 April 1931; 
‘In childhood, I was deprived of my father’s love, while my married 
life was devoted to nursing my husband through his illness, Every day, 
I checked his urine, prepared his food and wrote to his doctor. Twice, 
I became a mother, but the joy of holding my babies to my breast was 
short-lived. One left me at the age of five months; the other died 
when it was four months old. And for twenty-two years, I have been 
suffering the torment of widowhood. So, how can Nuri’s death cause 
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me shed more than my fair share of tears?’! 

Rokeya’s husband suffered from acute diabetes. It robbed him of 
his eyesight and eventually killed him. More problems would be in 
store for his widow, Rokeya did not get along with her stepdaughter 
and the latter’s husband who forced her out of her home in Bhagalpur 
after Sakhawat Hossain’s death. If one reads Padmarag through to the 
end before returning to this introduction, the feminist narrative’s many 
autobiographical elements become apparent. A fusion of the stories 
of Dina-Tarini Sen and Saudamini yields revealing details of Rokeya’s 
own life, 


Rokeya first set up_a school for girls in Bha alpur_in October 
1909, five months after her husband’s death. When circumstances 


forced her to leave town, she set up the school again in Calcutta in 


1910, The educational institution grew so rapidly over the years that 
by the time of her death in 1932 it had become a full-fledged high 
school where seventy-five per cent of the students passed the 
matriculation examination. In 1935, the school began to receive 
government grants. Today, it is a thriving government-funded institution 
and the most enduring testimony to Rokeya’s vision and competence 
as an educationist. 

Rokeya was al boldly controversial writer on women ’s emancipation, 
Her essays, collected in Motichur, volumes 1 and 2, first appeared in 
periodicals that were read by educated Muslims and Hindus who 
realized how remorseless she could be in exposing women’s 


oppression and the machinations of a patriarchal society that 


indoctrinated them into defending and justifying their own subjugation, 
Her reputation for departing from the norm made it all the more 
difficult for Rokeya to be accepted asa competent educator by parents 
who had to garner sufficient faith in her ability as a teacher and in her 





1. Zenana Mehfil: Bangali Musalman Lekhikader Nirbachita Rachana 1904-] 938, ed, 
by Shaheen Akhtar and Moushumi Bhowmik (Kolkata: Stree, 1998), p. 30. This 
passage is my translation, 
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moral values to entrust her with the responsibility of educating their 
daughters. Rokeya ably performed this dual role, but the price she 
had to pay was high. She lived in strict purdah and ensured that she was 
fully veiled when communicating with male acquaintances, However, 
so restricted a lifestyle was not enough, as Padmarag reveals, to spare 
Rokeya the humiliation of slander. Many alleged that her companions 
were prostitutes and the scum of society. Some eyen branded her a 


woman of loose morals, 


ii 2 yest 


7 1916, Rokeya: 'foranedetl the Bengal branch of the Anjuman-i- 


Khawatin- t- -Islam, under whose aegis h Muslim women. would. take up 


When 


a “whole. ‘range c of activities ‘geared. towards social welfare. Prominent 


among these were the setting up of vocational training centres for 


women fr om financially deprived backgrounds, providing aid for 


: widows in distress, helping young. girls | from underprivile ged 
backgrounds t to settle down by getting | them married off and persuading 


educated women to teach i in slums and train their bnsicldciise for di fferent 


: kinds of income-generating ° work, The arvibitioua array of development. 


and-welfare-oriented activities that Rokeya describes in Padmarag was 
one she experimented with in the course of her own life. 

The celebrated Bangladeshi freedom fighter, writer and social 
activist, Sufiya Kamal, recalls how, when she was involved in the 
activities of the Anjuman-i-Khawatin-i-Islam, Rokeya would send them 
into the slums of Calcutta to work among the women who lived 
there. Sometimes, hostile men would try to prevent them from 
entering the area, while some of the inhabitants, who were Urdu- 
speaking Muslims, thought that Bengali Hindus had come trom outside 
to work with them. In fact, the organization had members from all 
faiths, including Hindus and Muslims,* who imparted basic education 
to the slum women and taught them sewing, embroidery and various 
kinds of handicrafts. 

Rokeya loved the Bengali language and strove to turn it into a 


2. Zenana Mehfil, pp. 267-68. 
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legi mate e medium of instruction and literar expression n_for Bengali 





oe ns, thereby challenging the hegemony ig Urdu. In hoe penn 
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school, her efforts to ensure that her students were taught Bengali in 
the most effective manner were tireless and she wrote articles on the 
subject that were published in periodicals.’ Her initiative in taking up 
the cause of Bengali as an effective medium of instruction and 
expression is among the reasons contributing to her status as the 
undisputed iconic female role model for Bangladeshis today. 

Rokeya continued with the full gamut of her activities until her 
death on 9 December 1932. Published initially between 1928 and 
1930 as a series of columns, her late work, Abarodhbasini (The Secluded 
Ones, 1931), untlinching in its denunciation of the cruelty inherent in 
the then-prevalent system of abarodh or female seclusion among 
Muslims, took Bengal by storm. Whether she was organizing a meeting 
to celebrate the graduation in 1932 of her future biographer, 
Shamsunnahar Mahmud, presiding over the Bengal Women’s 
Education Conference in 1926 or explaining, in a series of articles 
she wrote for periodicals, the pedagogical practices followed in her 
school, Rokeya was unflagging in her activities. Padmarag reveals, 
however, the deep sense of loneliness that lay behind her cheerful, 
indomitable persona. 

Like the women of Tarini Bhavan in Padmarag or the narrator of 
Sultana’s Dream, Rokeya loved going on periodic holidays to recharge 
her batteries. Her favourite haunts were Kurseong and Darjeeling in 
Himalayan North Bengal and Ghatsila in present-day Jharkhand. At 
the time of her death, she was having a house built in Ghatsila where 
she planned to retreat after retirement. Death would deny her that 
pleasure. 


Se Bak el 


). See, for example, her letter to the editor of the Mussalman, dated 30 November 
1917. Rokeya Rachanasangraha, ed. by Miratun Nahar (Kolkata: Biswakosh 
Parishad, 2001), p. 530. 
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Sultana’s Dream: A Dream of Female Virtue and the Scientific 
Spirit in Women 

In 1905, when Rokeya’s husband read Sultana’s Dream, he had 
commented, ‘A terrible revenge!’ and had persuaded his wife to send 
it to the Indian Ladies’ Magazine which published the work. Sultana’s 
Dream remains fresh and undated even today. It is widely read and 
appreciated and retains its status as one of the most successful pieces 
of Indian writing in English. 

It is evident from the focus of Rokeya’s activities that in Sultana’s 
Dream the driving force behind the success of the utopian feminist 
_ country of Ladyland is women’s education. Rokeya lays particular 
emphasis on the importance of women familiarizing themselves with 
the world of science and is unequivocal in her condemnation of male 
militarism. In the unconventional, inverted world of Sultana’s Dream, 
the men, whose advantage is brawn rather than brain, remain confined 
to the mardana and perform the daily mundane chores, while the 
women, headed by a queen who is ably supported by her deputies— 
the female principals of the two women’s universities—use their 
superior intellectual ability to govern the country wisely and well. As 
a fable, Sultana’s Dream has a compact and clever plot line and a clear 
moral, The men of a certain nameless country engage in futile and 
incessant warfare, thereby exhausting themselves and their country’s 
precious resources. The women, on the other hand, are devoted to the 
more productive goal of cultivating their minds, thanks to their queen 
who decrees universal female education. In the two universities, built 
exclusively for women, novel schemes are drawn up and subsequently 
implemented: one allows water to be drawn directly from the clouds, 
while the other enables solar heat to be collected, stored and 
concentrated. 

When the male soldiers of the country prove themselves powerless 
to thwart the threat of invasion by an enemy nation, the female 
principals of the universities step into the breach, making the withdrawal 


of men into the mardana a precondition for agreeing to defend the 
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country. Using the concentrated solar heat stored by the women’s 
universities as a missile, the enemy is routed. With the men still safely 
secluded in the mardana, the women continue to govern the country, 
now called Ladyland, creating a utopia where science, technology and 
virtue work together in perfect harmony. Air travel is the only mode 
of transport, land is cultivated by electrically driven motors and the 
weather is controlled. Ladyland embodies the triumph of the virtuous, 
enquiring, scientific, enlightened and welfare-oriented spirit in women. 
And its heroines are women educators. 


Padmarag: A Daring, Complex Utopian Narrative 

admarag (1924), which belongs to a later phase in Rokeya’s life, is an 
extraordinary work. Unlike Sultana’s Dream, it is little known today, 
not least because it has never before been translated from the original 
in Bengali. Yet, it is a remarkable work and crucial to one’s 
understanding of Rokeya’s body of writing and her priceless 
contribution to society. 

Complementing Sultana’s Dream, Padmarag presents a complex 
educational and philanthropic female utopia. In Tarini Bhavan, a 
community set in Bengal and founded and run by their own kind, 
women from diverse races, regions and religions with personal histories 
of patriarchal oppression band together, united by the common goal 
of fulfilling an educational and philanthropic purpose. Their activities 
include imparting formal education and teaching crafts to 
underprivileged women and to those who have been marginalized by 
society, so that they can learn to be financially independent, and caring 
lor the sick and the destitute. 

Rokeya’s vision in Padmarag reveals that women, be they Hindus, 
Brahmos, Muslims or Christians, black or white, are all victims of 
patriarchal oppression. They all need a refuge and the means to become 
self-reliant. She demonstrates in her novella how communities of 
educated and competent women, working together, can provide the 
succour their less fortunate sisters need. Although Rokeya is the author 
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thus encapsulates in a single slim volume, a wide range of issues 
covering the tribulations of being a woman in a patriarchal society, the 
advantages of community living and the indispensability of women’s 
education and self-development—the key to self-reliance and 
ultimate freedom. 

The sisters of Tarini Bhavan are, in a sense, saints in a secular world. 
The story of their lives lends an extra emotive dimension to South 
Asian feminism. Padmarag resonates with the triumphant notes of 
hope and resolute optimism, but is no less responsive to the minor 
keys of anger, pain, loss and desolation. To be able to combine these 
different musical components and create a polyphony is no mean 
achievement, marking Padmarag as a major literary enterprise. The 
musical metaphor too, is appropriate for a book that celebrates the 
beauty of art as much as the nobility of work, the ‘dulce’ along with 
the ‘utile’. 


The Relevance of Rokeya’s Narratives for South Asian 
Feminism and Human Development 

Rokeya’s multifaceted life and work provide inspiration and valuable 
insights for those committed to bringing about educational equity and 
human development. At once a writer, feminist, polemicist, teacher, 
school administrator and social worker, Rokeya furthered women’s 
emancipation through the power of her pen and the strength of her 
commitment to welfare-oriented work. To those of us who believe 
that the means of development in a patriarchal society whose members 
belong to multiple faiths lie in the hands of activist women intellectuals 
prioritizing school education, Rokeya is a particularly important role 
model. 

She is an equally laudable personality in the history of women’s 
emancipation and education in South Asia, a subcontinent that is far 
too often a witness to conflict rather than cooperation in improving 
the shamefully low levels of human development. Bangladesh pays 
an annual tribute to her memory by celebrating Rokeya Day on 
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omiber, while India too has no dearth of admirers and scholars 
ted to the study of her works. If the Dhaka Bangla Academy 
sulilishes Kokeya’s collected works, so too do publishers in Kolkata. 
\s a crusader for women’s education, Rokeya was keenly aware of 
tw vital link between every woman's self-development and 
‘sancipation and the education of millions of young girls who, even 
vutay, lack access to schooling. The problem of education for girls in 
uth Asia today is distressingly acute. Half the girls in this part of the 
orld (as in sub-Saharan Africa) never attend school. More than half 
‘lw female population over the age of fifteen is illiterate and South Asia 
ius the world’s highest gender gap in education. Meanwhile, 
“ternational development experts are increasingly of the opinion 
‘}\at progress in primary or basic education is tied to grassroots-and- 
-ommunity-based movements led by adult women from the 
-ormmunity acting as motivators and teachers. Recent success stories 
i school education, be it the schooling revolution involving hill 
women in India’s Himachal Pradesh or the movements led by 
“ommunities and civil-society organizations like BRAC in Bangladesh 
ind Pratham in India, demonstrate the effectiveness of women taking 
charge of their own lives and entering the fields of teaching and 
ymmunity mobilization where the focus is on the girl child. 

The heritage of Rokeya’s unique vision that brooks no cultural, 
rcligious or gender-related barriers is a lesson for those of us motivated 
by an equally non-sectarian ethos that defies gender discrimination. It 
is a particularly valuable legacy for individuals who are convinced that 
creativity and the evolution of society starting at the grass-roots level 
are far from mutually exclusive. They can, in fact, complement each 
other. The creative imagination, for instance, which runs through the 
two beautifully-wrought narratives in this volume, was also 
instrumental in helping Rokeya to realize her dream of setting up a 
school where the education imparted to girls would prize their 


intellectual and emotional quotient, their musical talent along with 


their mathematical skills and their artistic inclinations as much as their 
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scientific bent of mind. A fresh look at these two extraordinary 
narratives promises to open up new avenues of perception and 
understanding, not only about the works themselves, but also about 
_ the sensitive, humane, pragmatic and ambitious visionary who created 


them. 


Barnita Bagchi 
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' tye evening | was lounging in an easy chair in my bedroom and 
oobine lavily of the condition of Indian womanhood. | ‘am not sure 
vw iher | dozed off or not. But, as far as I remember, I was wide 
+ | saw the moonlit sky sparkling with thousands of diamond- 
ibe etars, very distinctly, 
\!! on a sudden a lady stood before me; how she came in, I do not 
»yow, | took her for my friend, Sister Sara. 
(,ood morning,’ said Sister Sara. I smiled inwardly as I knew it 
» Hol morning, but starry night. However, I replied to her, saying, 
lliw do you do?’ 


| am all right, thank you. Will you please come out and have a 


=—— 


yok at our garden?’ 

| looked again at the moon through the open window, and thought 
‘ere was no harm in going out at that time. The men-servants outside 
vere fast asleep just then, and I could have a pleasant walk with Sister 
ara : 

| used to have my walks with Sister Sara, when we were at 
urjecling. Many a time did we walk hand in hand and talk light- 
weartedly in the botanical gardens there, I fancied, Sister Sara had 
probably come to take me to some such garden and I readily accepted 
her offer and went out with her. 

When walking I found to my surprise that it was a fine morning. 
‘he town was fully awake and the streets alive with bustling crowds. 
| was feeling very shy, thinking I was walking in the street in broad 
laylight, but there was not a single man visible. 

some of the passers-by made jokes at me. Though I could not 
understand their language, yet I felt sure they were joking. I asked my 
Iriend, “What do they say?’ 

(The women say that you look very mannish " RTC 

Mannish?’ said I, “what do they mean by that?’ 

‘They mean that you are shy and timid like men.’ 

‘Shy and timid like men?’ It was really a joke. I became very nervous, 


when I found that my companion was not Sister Sara, but a stranger. 
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Oh, what a fool had I been to mistake this lady for my dear old friend, 
Sister Sara. 

She felt my fingers tremble in her hand, as we were walking hand 
in hand. 

‘What is the matter, dear?’ she said attectionately. ‘I feel somewhat 
awkward,’ I said in a rather apologizing tone, ‘as being a purdahnishin 
woman I am not accustomed to walking about unveiled.’ — 

‘You need not be afraid of coming across a man here. This is 





z A j , rl 
-Ladyland, free from sin and harm. Virtue herself reigns here.’ 





By and by I was enjoying the scenery. Really it was very grand. | 
mistook a patch of green grass for a velvet cushion. Feeling as if I were 
walking on a soft carpet, I looked down and found the path covered 
with moss and flowers. 

‘How nice it is,’ said I, 

‘Do you like it?’ asked Sister Sara. (I continued calling her ‘Sister 
sara , and she kept calling me by my name.) 

Yes, very much; but I do not like to tread on the tender and sweet 
flowers.’ 

‘Never mind, dear Sultana; your treading will not harm them: 
they are street flowers.’ 

‘The whole place looks like a garden,’ said I admiringly. ‘You have 
arranged every plant so skilfully, 

Your Calcutta could become a nicer garden than this if only your 
countrymen wanted to make it so.’ 

They would think it useless to give so much attention to 
horticulture, while they have so many other things to do,’ 

They could not find a better excuse,’ said she with a smile, 

I became very curious to know where the men were. | met more 
me hundred women while walking there, but not a single man. 

| Where are the men?’ | asked her. 
In their proper places, where they ought to be. | 
Pray let me know what you mean by “their proper places”, 


{ . 
O, I see my mistake, you cannot know our customs, as you were 
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~ here before. We shut our men indoors. 
. } 
et an we are kept in the zenana? 


| wae tly 40. 
‘tow funny, I burst into a laugh. Sister Sara laughed too. 
‘ut dear Sultana, how unfair it is to shut in the harmless women 


4 
sul let loose the men. 


Why? It is not safe for us to come out of the zenana, as we are 


ftivally weak, 
\es, iL is not sate so long as there are men about the streets, nor is 
» When a wild animal enters a marketplace. 
(}} course not.’ 
ippose, some lunatics escape from the asylum and begin to do 
1 tof mischief to men, horses and other creatures; in that case 
vat will your countrymen do?’ 

‘liey will try to capture them and put them back into their asylum.’ 

‘hank you! And you do not think it wise to keep sane people 
“ite an asylum and let loose the insane?’ 

(1 course not!’ said I laughing lightly. 

\s a matter of fact, in your country this very thing is done! Men, 
‘iio do or at least are capable of doing no end of mischief, are let 
some and the innocent women shut up in the zenana! How can you 
‘uit those untrained men out of doors?’ 

We have no hand or voice in the management of our social] affairs. 
) India man is lord and master. He has taken to himself all powers 
i privileges and shut up the women in the zenana.’ 

‘Why do you allow yourselves to be shut up?’ 

‘Hecause it cannot be helped as they are stronger than women,’ 

\ lion is stronger than a man, but it does not enable him to 
Jominate the human race. You have neglected the duty you owe to 
yourselves and you have lost: your natural rights by shutting your eyes 
Li) , ur own interests. 

/ ‘But my dear sister Sara, if we do everything by ourselves, what 


will the men do then?’ / 


“ie 


“see 


lage 
if "Tt ¢ 
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pric fr hey should not do anything, excuse me; they are fit for nothing. 
Only catch them and put them into the zenana.’ | fe TC 

‘But would it be very easy to catch and put hem inside the four. 
walls?’ said I. ‘And even if this were done, would all their business— 
political and commercial—-also go with them into the zenana?’ 

Sister Sara made no reply. She only smiled sweetly. Perhaps she 
thought it useless to argue with one who was no better than a frog in 
a well. 










Fl 


By this time we reached Sister Sara's house. It was situated in a 
beautiful heart-shaped garden. It was a bungalow with a corrugated | 
iron roof. It was cooler and nicer than any of our rich buildings. | J 
cannot describe how neat and how nicely furnished and how tastefully 
decorated it was. / 

We sat side by side. She brought out of the parlour a piece of q 
embroidery work and began putting on a fresh design. 

‘Do you know knitting and needle work?’ 

“Yes; we have nothing else to do in our zenana.’ 

‘But we do not trust our zenana members with embroidery!’ she 
said laughing, fas a man has not patience enough to pass thread through 


a needlehole even!’! R. te 


‘Have you doné all this work yourself?’ I asked her pointing to the — 
various pieces of embroidered teapoy cloths. a 

‘Yes,’ | 

‘How can you find time to do all these? You have to do the office 
work as well? Have you not?’ 





‘Yes. I do not stick to the laboratory all day long. I finish my work 
in two hours.’ 


‘In two hours! How do you manage? In our land the officers— 
magistrates, for instance—work seven hours daily.’ 

‘I have seen some of them doing their work. Do you think they 
work all the seven hours?’ 

‘Certainly they do!’ 

‘No, dear Sultana, they do not. They dawdle away their time in 
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oking. Some smoke two or three choroots during the office time. 


‘ey talk much about their work, but do little. Suppose one choroot 


3 1a) 10: roots 
bee half an hour to burn off, and a man smokes twelve cho 


in she ing, 
uily; then you see, he wastes six hours every day in sheer smoking 
We talked on various subjects, and I learned that they were no 


ubject to any kind of epidemic disease, nor did they suffer from 


- astoni | hat in 
“onquito bites as we do. | was very much astonished to hear tha 


‘ adyland no one died in youth except by rare accident. 
Will you care to see our kitchen?’ she ne me. eae 
With pleasure, said I, and we went to see it. Of REN the mer 
sacl been asked to clear off when I was going there. The kitchen was 
‘uated in a beautiful vegetable garden. Every creeper, every are 
slant was itself an ornament. I found no smoke, nor ne chimney 
‘ther in the kitchen—it was clean and bright; the idanaanii were 
Jecorated with flower gardens. There was no sign of coal or fire. * 

‘How do you cook?’ I asked. | er 

‘With solar heat,’ she said, at the same time showing me the pipe, 
‘\ywough which passed the concentrated sunlight and heat. And she 
can ked something then and there to show me the pees hos 

‘tow did you manage to gather and store up the sun-heat? [askea 
her In amazement. | , 

‘Let me tell you a little of our past history then. eee Oe 
vhen our present Queen was thirteen years a om inherite € 
‘vone. She was Queen in name only, the Prime Minister really ruling 
r . sar pos Queen liked science very much. She circulated an order 
that all the women in her country should be educated. vee a 
sumber of girls’ schools were founded and supported hier 
sovernment, Education was spread far and wide among ve n 
carly marriage also was stopped. No woman was to be allowe on 
marry before she was twenty-one. I must tell you that, before this 
, herige we had been kept in strict purdah. 

How the tables are turned,’ I interposed with a laugh. 
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‘But the seclusion is the same, she said. ‘In a few years we had 


separate universities, where no men were admitted. 


In the capital, where our Queen lives, there are two universities. 


“/ One of these invented a wonderful balloon, to which they attached a 


“number of pipes. By means of this captive balloon which they managed 
to keep afloat above the cloud-land, they could draw as much water 


trom the atmosphere as they pleased. As the water was incessantly 
being drawn by the university people no cloud gathered and the 


ingenious Lady Principal stopped rain and storms thereby.’ | 





‘Really! Now I understand why there is no mud here! 3 said I. But 


I could not understand how it was possible to accumulate water in the 


pipes. She explained to me how it was done, but I was unable to. 
understand her, as my scientific knowledge was very limited. However, _ 


she went on, ‘When the other university came to know of this, they 
became exceedingly jealous and tried to do something more 
extraordinary still, They invented an instrument by which they could 


collect as much sun-heat as they wanted. And they kept the heat stored | 


up to be distributed among others as required. 


‘While the women were engaged in scientific researches, the men ¥ 
of this country were busy increasing their military power. When they 
came to know that the female universities were able to draw water 


from the atmosphere and collect heat from the sun, they only laughed 


at the members of the universities and called the whole thing “al 


sentimental nightmare”! ’ 


‘Your achievements are very wonderful indeed! But tel] me, how © 


you managed to put the men of your country into the zenana. Did you 
entrap them first?’ 

‘No’ 

‘It is not likely that they would surrender their free and open air 
life of their own accord and confine themselves within the four walls 
of the zenana! They must have been overpowered. | 

“Yes, they have been!’ 


‘By whom? By some lady-warriors, | suppose?’ 
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Sultana s Dream ; 
hae 
No, not by arms.’ ont he. : 
| o. Men’s art : -than women sf en: 

ies, it cannot be so. Men’s arms are stronger than ny 


lly brain. 
i 3 / , 
von their brains are bigger and heavier than women’s. Are they 


| pe GE mi 4 
yea, but what of that#/An elephant also has gota bigger and heavier 
sin than a man has. Yet man can enchain elephants and employ them, 


veding to their own wishes. , 
Well said, but tell me please, how it all actually happened. I am 


. } 
vine to know it! 


Women’s brains are somewhat quicker than men’s. Ten years ago, 
son the military officers called our scientific discoveries “a 
‘imental nightmare”, some of the young ladies wanted to say 
“wething in reply to those remarks. But both the Lady Principals 

‘vain 7 them and said, they should reply, not by word, but by deed, 
‘oy they got the opportunity. And they had not long to wait for that 
pportunity. 

‘low marvellous!’ I heartily clapped my hands. ‘And now the proud 
\ilemen are dreaming sentimental dreams themselves. 

on afterwards certain persons came from a neighbouring 
vntry and took shelter in ours. They were in trouble having 
vimitted some political offence. Their king who cared more for 


ver than for good government asked our kind-hearted Queen to 


send them over to his officers. She refused, as it was against her 


/\neiple to turn out refugees, For this refusal the king declared war 
senet our country. 
‘Jur military officers sprang to their feet at once and marched 
| (9 meet the enemy. The enemy however, was too strong for them. 
tw soldiers fought bravely, no doubt. But in spite of all their bravery 
‘! foreign army advanced step by step to invade our country. 
‘early all the men had gone out to fight; even a boy of sixteen 
sw not left home. Most of our warriors were killed, the rest driven 


vb and the enemy came within twenty-five miles of the capital. 
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(‘A meeting of a number of wise ladies was held at the Queen's 
palace to advise as to what should be done to save the land. Some 
proposed to fight like soldiers; others objected and said that women 
were not trained to fight with swords and guns, nor were they 


accustomed to fighting with any weapons: ‘A third party regr ettully 


remarked that they were hopelessly weak of body. 
“If you cannot save your country for lack of physical strength,” 
said the Queen. “Try to do so by brain power.”) 


il 


‘There was a dead silence for a few minutes. Her Royal Highness | 


said again, “I must commit suicide if the land and my honour are lost.” 


‘Then the Lady Principal of the second university (who had 
collected sun-heat), who had been silently thinking during the 7 


consultation, remarked that they were all but lost, and there was little 
hope left for them. There was, however, one plan which she would 


like to try, and this would be her first and last efforts; if she failed in 1 
this, there would be nothing left but to commit suicide. All present 


solemnly vowed that they would never allow themselves to be enslaved, 
no matter what happened. 

‘The Queen thanked them heartily, and asked the Lady Principal! 
to try her plan. The Lady Principal rose again and said, “before we go 


out the men must enter the zenanas. | make this prayer for the sake of 


a. agh '* A EE TTS 5 le es a cn ie 


purdah.” “Yes, of course, replied Het Royal Highness. 


‘On the following day the Queen called upon all men to retire 


into zenanas for the sake of honour and liberty. Wounded and tired as 


they were, they took that order rather for a boon! They bowed low | | 


and entered the zenanas without uttering a single word of protest. 


They were sure that there was no hope for this country at all. 


‘Then the Lady Principal with her two thousand students marched 


to the battle field, and arriving there directed all the rays of the 
concentrated sunlight and heat towards the enemy. 

‘The heat and light were too much for them to bear. They all ran 
away panic-stricken, not knowing in their bewilderment how to 


counteract that scorchin g heat. When they fled away leaving their guns 
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| other ammunitions of war, they were burnt down by means of the 
ye sun-heat. Since then no one has tried to invade our country any 
And since then your countrymen never tried to come out of the 
enanas 

Yes, they wanted to be free. Some of the police commissioners 
sil district magistrates sent word to the Queen to the effect that the 
vililary officers certainly deserved to be imprisoned for their failure; 
ut they never neglected their duty and therefore they should not be 
vunished and they prayed to be restored to their respective offices. 

‘ler Royal Highness sent them a circular letter intimating to them 
‘jut if their services should ever be needed they would be sent for, 
wid that in the meanwhile they should remain where they were| Now Ow 
‘at they are accustomed to the purdah cates and have ceased to 
u umble at their seclusion, we call the system " “Mardana’” instead of 
“yenana’’. 

‘But how do you manage, I asked Sister Sara, ‘to do without the 
police or magistrates in case of theft or murder?’ 

‘Since the “Mardana” system has been established, there has been 
0 more crime or sin; therefore we do not require a policeman to find 
out a culprit, nor do we want a magistrate to try a criminal case. 

‘That is very good, indeed. I suppose if there was any dishonest 
person, you could very easily chastise her. As you gained a decisive 
victory without shedding a single drop of blood, you could drive off 
crime and criminals too without much difficulty!’ 

‘Now, dear Sultana, will you sit here or come to my parlour?’ she 
isked me. 

‘Your kitchen is not inferior to a queen’s boudoir!’ I replied with 
a pleasant smile. “But we must leave it now; for the gentlemen may be 
cursing me for keeping them away from their duties in the kitchen so 
long.’ We both laughed heartily. 

‘How my friends at home will be amused and amazed, when I go 
back and tell them that in the far-off Ladyland, ladies rule over the 
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country and control all social matters, whil le g entlemen are kept. in 


inti a FG Rm het Sy ceed i eg ea leg a 


the Mardanas to — mre to cook pane to ae all sorts of domestic _ 


eS ete gl ree: 
ores, sdutheteut de o- ead 


AE a ee ee ee ae 


zk : 
Yes, tell them about all that you see here. 


‘Please let me know, how you carry on land cultivation and how. | 


you plough the land and do other hard manual work,’ 

‘Our fields are tilled by means of electricity, which supplies motive 
power for other hard work as well, and we employ it for our aerial 
conveyances too. We have no rail road nor any paved streets here.’ 

‘Therefore neither street nor railway accidents occur here,’ said I. 
‘Do not you ever suffer from want of rainwater?’ I asked. 

‘Never since the “water balloon” has been set up. You see the big 
balloon and pipes attached thereto. By their aid we can draw as much 
rainwater as we require. Nor do we ever suffer from flood or 
thunderstorms. We are all very busy making nature yield as much as 
she can. We do not find time to quarrel with one another as we never 
sit idle. Our noble Queen is exceedingly fond of botany; it is her 
ambition to convert the whole country into one grand garden, 

‘The idea is excellent. What is your chief food?’ 

‘Fruits.’ 

‘How do you keep your country cool in hot weather? We regard 
the rainfall in summer as a blessing from heaven,’ 

‘When the heat becomes unbearable, we sprinkle the ground with 
plentiful showers drawn from the artificial fountains. And in cold 
weather we keep our room warm with sun-heat.’ 

She showed me her bathroom, the roof of which was removable. 
She could enjoy a shower bath whenever she liked, by simply removing 
the roof (which was like the lid of'a box) and turning on the tap of the 
_ shower pipe. 

‘You are a lucky people!’ ejaculated I. ‘You know no want. What is 
you religion, may I ask?’ 

‘Our religion is based on Love and Truth. It is our religious duty 
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to love one another and to be absolutely truthful, If any person lies, 


she or he is.... 

‘Punished with death?’ 

‘No, not with death. We do not take pleasure in killing a creature 
of God, especially a human being) The liar is asked to leave this land 
lor good and never to come to it again. 

‘Is an offender never forgiven? 

‘Yes, if that person repents sincerely. 

‘Are you not allowed to see any man, except your own relations? 

‘No one except sacred relations. 

‘Our circle of sacred relations is very limited; even first cousins 
‘not sacred. 

‘But ours is very large; a distant cousin is as sacred as a brother. 

‘That is very good. I see purity itself reigns over your land. | should 
like to see the good Queen, who is so sagacious and far-sighted and 
who has made all these rules. 

‘All right, said Sister Sara. 

Then she screwed a couple af seats onto a square piece ¢ of ‘plank. 
fo this plank she attached two smooth and well-polished balls. When 
| asked her what the balls were for, she said they were hydrogen balls 
and they were - used to overcome the force of gravity. The balls were 
of differnet: capacities to be used accor ding to the different weights 
desired to be overcome. She then fastened to the air-car two wing- 
like blades, which, she said, were worked by electricity. After we 
were comfortably seated she touched a knob and the blades began to 
whirl, moving faster and faster every moment. At first we were raised 
io the height of about six or seven feet and then off we flew. And 
before I could realize that we had commenced moving, we reached 


ar 


i 


the garden of the Queen. } m f 
My friend lowered the air-car by reversing the action of the 


machine, and when the car touched the ground the machine was 


stopped and we got out. 
| had seen from the air-car the Queen walking on a garden path 
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with her little daughter (who was four years old) and her maids of 


honour. 


‘Halloo! You here!’ cried the Queen addressing Sister Sara. | was 
introduced to Her Royal Highness and was received by her cordially — 


without any ceremony. 


I was very much delighted to make her acquaintance. In the course 


of the conversation I had with her, the Queen told me that she had no } 
objection to permitting her subjects to trade with other countries. q 
‘But, she continued. ‘No trade was possible with countries where the : 


| 


women were kept in the zenanas and so unable to come and trade ~ 


with us. Men, we find, are rather of lower morals and so we do not | 


soils at 


Hii Netra hist seas sh i hit 
like dealing with them| We do not covet other people’s land, we do 


not fight for a piece of diamond though it may be a thousand-fold : 


brighter than the Koh-i-Noor, nor do we orudge a ruler his Peacock 


Throne. We dive deep into the ocean of knowledge and try to find out | 


the precious gems, which nature has kept in store for us. We enjoy — 
es | 


nature's gifts as much as we can.’ | 

After taking leave of the Queen, I visited the famous universities, 
and was shown some of their manufactories. laboratories and 
observatories. 

After visiting the above places of interest we got again into the air- 


car, but as soon as it began moving, I somehow slipped down and the 


fall startled me out of my dream. And on opening my eyes, | found | 


myself in my own bedroom still lounging in the easy-chair! 


Padmarag 


(The Ruby) 
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1 spirit, conscience, and MALE aN of Bengali 
VERE TATA SEM Re Te AXY Z| TATA Ce ALC CT TE 


—Kazi Abdul Wadud 


Sultana’s Dream and Padmarag are boldly provocative works, 
particularly in the context of the era that spawned them. 


Written in Englishin 1905, Sultana’s Dream is a delightful satirical work 
set in Ladyland, where men are in purdah and women firmly in charge 
of home and government. 


Published in 1924 and translated here for the first time, Padmarag 
complements Sultana’s Dream in its espousal of women’s personal 
journeys towards emancipation. Resonant with autobiographical 
undertones, the novella is both a powerful indictment of male 
oppression and a celebration of Rokeya’s faith in a universalist society 
where women, regardless of race, class, creed and religion, reject the 
diktat of a tyrannical patriarchal society in favour of a life devoted to 
improving their lot. 


Playful, fascinating and intelligent, these novellas offer a keen insight 
into the psyche of a largely self-taught social activist and pioneering 


- educationist who has come to acquire near-iconic status in South Asia. 


Translated, from the Bengali with an Introduction by BARNITA BAGCHI 
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